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Color and the Library 


JouHn Linpstrom 


Architect, Magney, Tusler & Setter, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Among the questions attendant to any 
discussion of color as it pertains to libraries, 
perhaps the primary question is, “Why the 
necessity for such a talk at all?” The reason 
for it is that libraries along with other insti- 
tutional buildings have been subjected to the 
same thinking about color that Henry Ford 
is reported to have used for his old Model 
T’s. You know — “Paint it any color you 
like so long as it’s black!” Only in your 
case, a person or persons, better remaining 
unknown, said, “Paint it any color you like 
as long as it’s ‘Institutional Tan’.” 

How many square miles of that earthy 
color adorn the walls of our institutional 
buildings? Of course “cream” and “ivory” 
are very popular second and third choices in 
this triad of color treason. A traditional 
laughingstock of the architectural profession 
is the “Casper Milquetoast” color expert who 
painted everything “cream” except when in 
occasional fits of boldness he’d splash “ivory” 
all over the place. 

However, there are explanations for the 
use of these tans, ivories and creams. Firstly, 
purchasing agents for our larger institutions, 
most of them not educated to color and its 
effect on people, bought the least expensive 
good paints they could buy, and these paints 
had as their basic pigments either lead, zinc 
or titanium oxide, all of which happen to be 
white. The paint industry was geared to 
producing these whites in large quantities 
and the common practice among. painters 
was to add colored “oil toners” to these basic 
whites if color was desired. But, if too much 
“toner color” was added to the basic white, 
oil streaks or “ghosts” appeared when the 
paint dried. So “toner colors” were used 
rather sparingly and consequently the walls 
looked rather anaemic. 

Then, secondly, that “ol’ debbil” mainte- 
nance was an all-important factor in select- 
ing colors. The maintenance factor is the 
one and only reason for the former popu- 
larity of the “institutional tans” we want to 
cover up post-haste, for from the building 
custodian’s standpoint it was and is a pretty 
good color because it doesn’t soil easily. 

Now adding up the facts that the basic 
paint was white and that toners such as 


umber, sienna and ochre — all earth or min- 
eral colors — were in plentiful and inexpen- 
sive supply, it was easy for the power con- 
cerned to direct the painter to throw a few 
small amounts of earth colored toners into 
the basic white and arrive at “institutional 
tan.” He disliked—and justifiably so—see- 
ing on his walls the dirty fingermarks of 
little boys and girls who had probably been 
playing mumblety-peg or jacks, just before 
entering his stately portals, so he decided to 
paint the walls the color of dirt to begin 
with. As elementary camouflage, that was 
pretty good common sense. As esthetics, it 
was ghastly. He was solving the painting 
problem for the janitor, not for the people 
who used the building for its intended pur- 
pose. 

But modern paint manufacturing tech- 
niques allow us to solve both the problem 
of dirt camouflage and that of visual esthet- 
ics. Today’s paints have colored pigments 
ground in with the basic pigments before 
they are mixed with the vehicles or oils. 
They are supplied either as standardized 
already mixed paints to be applied directly 
from the container, or they can be mixed 
very easily according to exact formulas sup- 
plied by the manufacturers. Now our color 
selection is limited only by the range of the 
natural spectrum and our own common 
sense. However, if in the past one of the 
headaches in choosing colors was that of a 
limited selection, today’s headache is usually 
that of selecting just the right colors from 
the wide assortment now offered us. 


Before we “get down to brass tacks” on 
painting our libraries, let’s discuss for a bit 
the psychology of most of us in relation to 
the way we choose and use color. 

Archeology tells us that the Greeks, the 
standard bearers of our civilization and the 
originators of an architecture whose influ- 
ence is still felt today, use very strong, pure 
colors to adorn their buildings. When I first 
learned this I was very surprised because 
my conception of Greek architecture was 
that of white pentelic marble buildings un- 
adorned by color. That is the way we see 
the remains of them today. And that is the 
way the public has come to accept our build- 
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ings, which were copied from the Greek 
archetypes. Look at our governmental build- 
ings in Washington, D. C., our own state 
capitol, and the Greek revival residences 
throughout the east — all white, or at least 
as white as our native building materials 
and sooty atmospheres allow them to be. 
But the Greeks, I suspect, were less stuffy 
than we are today. Maybe they were so 
uncivilized that bright colors — oranges, 
reds, yellows, greens, blues and violets. — 
appealed to them. However, I imagine they 
were just as civilized as we are — that 
wouldn’t be too hard — and that they en- 
joyed living too much not to gain pleasure 
from the stimulation experienced in seeing 
vivid colors. So in their sun-drenched coun- 
try they punched out their landscapes still 
more by using brilliant hues over their white 
marbles. 

If you have traveled in the tropics, perhaps 
you will have noticed how the natives use 
brilliant color in their dress and manufac- 
tured surroundings and use it lavishly. I 
think they, as did the Greeks also, uncon- 
sciously copy nature’s colors in flowers, 
shrubs, trees, bright skies, and warm earth 
illuminated by brilliant sunlight. It must be 
admitted that colors in bright sunlight do 
not appear as vivid as they do in shaded 
light. But, nevertheless, there is still a tre- 
mendous amount of color in the tropical 
landscape, which the natives reinforce still 
more in their clothing and in their buildings. 

Now in Minnesota, many of our days are 
grey and sunless, and in our winter months 
— about half the year — nature provides a 
relatively small amount of color to our land- 
scapes. And we “natives” use much less 
color than our tropical neighbors in our 
clothing and in our buildings. This can be 
reduced to a statement that subconsciously 
man uses applied color in about the same 
ratio as he sees it in nature. 

And I think this is wrong. When nature 
doesn’t supply us with color, why don’t we 
supply it ourselves? Have you noticed while 
driving in the country on a dull- gray, win- 
tery day how you unconsciously look at the 
red barns in a farm building group? You'll 
hardly look at the farmhouse because it’s 
usually painted white, but you'll really study 
the barn and the silo because their reds are 
a strong color contrast to the whites, browns 
and grays of the rest of the landscape. In 
our winters, the air is cold and nature’s 


colors are cold. Why don’t we at least en- 
liven our manufactured surroundings by 
using more warm colors? 


It appears that I’m asking for some sort 
of a “reasonable norm.” So much color for 
everybody — like rationing during the war. 
Of course, this is nonsense. But it is equally 
nonsensical for the Minnesota “native” to 
get out of bed of a cold, gray winter’s morn- 
ing, put on a white shirt, a somber tie, a 
grey or “institutional tan” suit, and go to 
work in a building the interior of which is 
painted “institutional tan.” 

Now I’ve spent almost half my allotted 
time explaining that we are no longer lim- 
ited by the paint industry in our selection of 
colors and arguing a case for the use of more 
color in our buildings. So now let’s investi- 
gate a few general principles which will 
help us achieve stimulating but still restful 
interiors for our libraries. 

No. 1. Color schemes should be selected 
with regard to the orientation of the room. 
Predominantly warm colors —those of the 
red and yellow families— are suitable for 
rooms facing north and east. Predominantly 
cool colors — those of the green, blue and 
gray families — are suitable for rooms facing 
south and west. 

No. 2. Abhor with a vengeance that easy 
way out of painting wainscots on the wall to 
decrease the probability of fingermarks, etc. 
Wainscots absolutely destroy the continuity 
of a wall surface — its inherent dignity — by 
the introduction of such a strong horizontal 
line. Those walls which you know will 
receive much marking should be painted 
dark from floor to ceiling to begin with. 
These dark walls will help the visual task 
by giving the eye something to come to rest 
upon. 

No. 3. Walls in which there are win- 
dows should be light in value. This will de- 
crease the contrast between wall and bright 
window and thereby decrease eye strain. 

No. 4. The room will appear more or- 
ganized if doors and their frames, windows 
and their frames, and wood mouldings are 
painted either to match the walls of which 
they are a part, or are stained and varnished 
in light tones. The more ornate mouldings 
should be painted to match the walls behind 
them as should radiators, grilles and pipes. 

No. 5. Subdued and cool colors of light 
or medium value—the greys and blues 
especially —tend to recede visually. This 
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makes objects appear to be farther away, so 
one can use them as a device to make small 
spaces seem larger. The reverse is true if 
one uses warm colors, or, even if one uses 
cool colors of dark value and strong hue. 


No. 6. In selecting colors for walls, it is 
good to remember that two warm colors 
related in hue, and alike in value and inten- 
sity, will set up a visual vibration akin to 
striking two dissonant notes on the treble 
side of the piano keyboard. Two cool colors 
related in hue and alike in value and inten- 
sity will set up the same sort of dissonance, 
but as if played on the bass side of the key- 
board. Both treatments will eventually drive 
a person from the room —the first being 
too shrill and distracting, the second being 
too dull and monotonous. The general key 
to proper color treatment is found in using 
warm and cool colors in proper balance so 
that the final result is pleasantly stimulating 
and still restful. Sometimes, however, the 
proper effect can be achieved by using colors 
from the same family provided they are very 
markedly separated in value or intensity. 


No. 7. Don’t consider color selection for 
the walls alone — the ceiling, floor and fur- 
niture are just as important. The latter three, 
in fact, unless they can be changed, may well 
dictate the color of the walls. It would be 
disastrous, for example, if one were con- 
fronted with a dark brown floor and red 
maple furniture to select a bright yellow or 
pink for the principal walls just because the 
room happened to be on the northeast side. 
The room would be too hot. Dissonance 
would be the result. 


No. 8. Light colors have greater reflec- 
tivity than dark ones. This means that the 
foot candle illumination at reading level will 
be greater if light colors are used predomi- 
nantly, but some dark tones should be used 
to provide interest and variety. 


No. 9. A color will stand out well if 
seen against a background of its comple- 
ment. Now human complexions usually are 
an aided or unaided shade of pink, and the 
librarian, being the hostess of the building, 
in a sense, will have her hostess-like appear- 
ance enhanced if the wall behind her charge 
desk is painted a dark blue-green, the com- 
plement of pink in value as well as hue. 
But please don’t take this too seriously if it 
means investing say $500 in clothes to har- 
monize with dark blue-green. 


I sense that some of you are saying to 
yourselves, “This man is not talking about 
my library at all. He’s talking about deco 
rating a new contemporary building. My 
library is an old Victorian affair with dark, 
elaborately carved, stained woodwork, ugly 
cast iron exposed radiators, narrow, high 
windows, high ceilings, inadequate lighting, 
etc.” But indeed I am talking about color 
treatment to help just these buildings. They 
need it more than the newer ones because 
in many cases they were built in ignorance 
of the real purpose of libraries, that of pro- 
viding a place in which to read in an atmos- 
phere of restfulness and good visibility. They 
are the products of an age which was less 
interested in building to accommodate hu- 
man activities correctly than in monumen- 
tality and virtuosity of ornamentation. Then, 
too, this architectural period was more lim- 
ited in structural methods than we are today. 
I do not intend this as a slur on architecture 
of the past. History shows us that architec- 
ture is a social art — that the religious, social, 
economic, political and scientific activities of 
any society are mirrored in the buildings it 
produces. Victorian architecture was a re- 
flection of the progress of its time just as 
our architecture is a reflection of today’s 
progress. It must be admitted that we have 
progressed, at least in scientific advance- 
ment, since many of your buildings were 
built. 

Modern medicine and psychology can tell 
us about human reactions to color and light 
which were not known 40 to 50 years ago. 
For example, they have found that some 
colors help people relax and be cheerful, that 
others stimulate or depress them, that still 
others induce irritation and actual physical 
discomfort. They have found that color can 
alter visually the proportions of objects or 
areas, that proper use of color can reduce 
eye fatigue, which in turn causes fatigue in 
other parts of the body. We all know that 
the theory of “heads down, keep your eyes 
on the book because teacher is looking” is 
not humanly possible. It is natural for the 
eye to turn away from its visual task occa- 
sionally, to readjust its focus, and rest itself 
in so doing. This requires readjustment of 
vision, and if the room does not have suit- 
able color and lighting, this vision readjust- 
ment is difficult and will make a person 
uncomfortable. 
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It may be that many of the older libraries 
are so inadequately lighted by windows or 
artificial illumination that even the lightest 
of color treatments would fail to reflect the 
amount of foot-candles which science says 
is necessary for proper reading. But, at least, 
new painting can produce interiors which 
are warm and inviting enough to visit even 
at the risk of eyestrain. It seems natural to 
think that a librarian’s ultimate victory is in 
having everyone possible visit the library. 
Certainly a warm, cheerful interior is one 
good starting point toward such a victory. 

In closing, allow me one small word of 
advice. Choosing colors is really more of a 
task in diplomacy than in esthetics. Among 
our clients we have seen beautiful friend- 





Public Library Inquiry 


The American Library Association proposed to the Social Science Research 
Council, in 1946, that the Council “conduct a thorough and comprehensive study 
of the American free public library.” The proposal further defined the nature of 
the study as “an appraisal in sociological, cultural and human terms . 
extent to which the libraries are achieving their objectives” and of the library’s 
“potential and actual contribution to American society.” 


The Council approved the project and submitted to the Carnegie Corporation 


ships almost ruined because people could 
not agree upon this or that shade or combi- 
nation of colors. In one case an office man- 
ager asked us to determine the colors for 
the women employees’ lounge. He had 
appointed a committee of four girls to select 
color, furnishings, etc., for the room, and 
they ended up by not speaking to each other. 
I was asked to “walk the plank” in this situ- 
ation and it was really rough going. But 
the final result seemed to be happy enough 
to suit the rest of the staff, and I suppose 
the original committee of four found mutual 
agreement and hence friendship again in 
criticizing my choice. Color selection is a 
“touch and go” adventure in which I bid 
you “God speed and a safe return.” 





. of the 


a proposal for a two-and-a-quarter-year study, to terminate in a general, final 
report in June, 1949. The Inquiry was designed to use, insofar as possible in the 
study of the public library, such techniques and experience as social scientists 
have accumulated for the analysis of other social institutions. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration appropriated a total of $200,000 for support of the study. 


A committee was appointed for the Inquiry to serve in an advisory, delibera- 
tive, and consultative capacity, under the chairmanship of the director. Dr. Robert 
E. Leigh was selected as director. 


On August 8-13 a conference of librarians was held at the University of 
Chicago to discuss the major reports of the Inquiry. Recommendations made 
included: greater reliance on the provision of serious materials by libraries; the 
strengthening of state library extension agencies; the establishment, chiefly with 
state help, of regional library units with budgets of at least $100,000 annually, 
supplementing local library units which would retain a major measure of inde- 
pendence; and improvements in the recruiting and education of librarians. Results 
of the Inquiry will be published by the Columbia University Press in seven 
volumes during the next few months. 

















The Arrchitect’s Problems in Library Planning 


Roy NorMan THoRSHOV 


Architect, Long and Thorshov, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


To design schools for elementary and high 
school children is today one of the most 
challenging problems for the contemporary 
architect. The ideal building is the work of 
an architect who translates the language of 
today into the best in good planning and 
aesthetic value. The school building of today 
should completely fulfill and adapt itself to 
the expanding functions of progressive edu- 
cational standards and methods. 


Dead examples of architectural elegance 
cannot be copied. The required flexibility 
of the modern school cannot be attained in 
a block of masonry frosted over with impres- 
sive, monumental and expensive stylistic 
decoration. 

A well-designed building will reflect in 
the interior, as well as the exterior, the 
philosophy of teaching, the imagination and 
ability of the educational staff, and its use 
by the children who go there to learn the 
pattern of life. Its honest design and use of 
the amenities required by a building devoted 
to teaching will give the children who study 
in it a basic fundamental expression of hon- 
esty to help them build their pattern of 
learning. 


Early schools were nothing but shelters to 
provide a space for seating facilities for 
children and a place for the teacher to illus- 
trate the subject under discussion. Equip- 
ment was crude, as were the aesthetic quali- 
ties of the classroom. Color meant nothing 
more than a coat of paint for protection and 
cleanliness. 


Immense strides have been made educa- 
tionally in the methods of teaching children. 
With this re-evaluation of philosophies and 
techniques, the discarding of unsatisfactory 
procedures, and the development of new, 
interesting methods of teaching, educators 
have learned to understand the necessity for 
providing pleasant, agreeable surroundings 
for teaching. The use of color, attractive 
furnishings, wide expanse of window area, 
the close relation of the exterior to the inte- 
rior, the scaling of equipment to the age and 
size of the child, and the honest use of new 
materials have all brought a refreshing sin- 
cerity to good school architecture. 


Of the many problems inherent in the 
designing of a school building, one of the 
most important is the provision of adequate 
library facilities. The library must be an 
integral part of the entire plan, and its exact 
function in the life of the school must be 
defined. 

In order that the library can function 
ideally, it must accommodate a certain per- 
centage of the total enrollment of the school, 
and it should meet requirements for han- 
dling various class groups without interfer- 
ing with the overall use of the library. 

A school library is a service facility, and 
like a classroom it serves as an instructional 
agency. It must have the library materials 
and services required by students, and it 
must serve the teachers in the school as 
another educational means in the develop- 
ment and teaching of the curriculum. 

There must be close collaboration between 
the architect and the librarian in determin- 
ing the size of the library quarters, the 
amount and kind of equipment required: 
reading and circulation space, workroom 
and storage area, possibly a conference room 
or rooms, office space for the librarian, and 
often space devoted to audio-visual purposes. 
A librarian should never be hesitant about 
expressing her ideas as to what she believes 
is the ideal library and what the school 
library that she is responsible for should 
provide. The good contemporary architect 
is always receptive to new ideas and to sug- 
gestions, and with the experience he has 
had on other buildings he can evaluate sug- 
gestions made and with inventive skill even 
expand the ideas presented. 

Because it is identical with the develop- 
ment of a library area from an idea to a 
reality, and because very few people under- 
stand the process by which the idea of a 
building becomes an actuality, it might be 
helpful to describe the process. 

After the decision to build has been made, 
the first step is the preliminary one in which 
the program is developed, and the plans 
worked out and approved. The second step 
is one in which the working drawing and 
specifications are produced, and it is here 
that the preliminary drawings are increased 
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in size and detail and made into diagrams 
which tell the story of the method of con- 
struction, fabrication and size. Specifications 
are written giving detailed descriptions of 
methods and materials. From the working 
drawings and specifications different con- 
tractors estimate the cost of building such 
a structure. After the selection of a contrac- 
tor, the actual construction proceeds, follow- 
ing the details shown on the working draw- 
ings and in the specifications. The building 
then becomes a reality. 

Let us follow through the development of 
a plan for an elementary school. We will 
assume that the architect has secured a con- 
tract. In close conjunction with the school 
board, the staff, and the superintendent, the 
architect then prepares a careful program 
of all the facilities to be provided and their 
relation to each other in the pattern of use 
and time of use. He also studies the site in 
order that the building can be developed to 
make the best use of the location. 

The first preliminary studies are sche- 
matic, showing little more than the place- 
ment of the various rooms. When the over- 
all plan seems acceptable, detailed prelimi- 
nary studies are made of all elements making 
up the plan. This is another point at which 
the architect must work in close collabora- 
tion with the superintendent and with the 
various department heads. 

The first planning for the library will de- 
termine whether the rooms are of adequate 
size; what is the best method of providing 
proper light (both natural and artificial); 
is there space for future expansion or for the 
addition of new equipment and materials; 
how is the library placed in relation to the 
rest of the school and is it readily accessible 
to all classrooms. Detailed studies must be 
prepared on the actual equipment which is 
to be used in the library, such as circulation 
units, reading tables, chairs, shelving, book 
storage, magazine racks, work space, facili- 
ties within the work space, and the arrange- 
ment of the librarian’s office. 

It is important that the school librarian 
realize the need for considering the library 
as a carefully integrated part of a larger 
plan. The librarian must further consider 
that under certain conditions there may be 
budget requirements which make the ideal 
impossible to secure at the moment, as far 
as equipment and complete furnishings are 
concerned. Further factors which must be 


studied in the preliminary work are: the 
number of books to be accommodated in 
the library at the present time; how much 
space must be allowed for future expansion; 
whether to provide for audio-visual facili- 
ties; and which classrooms are to have cer- 
tain minor library facilities which will sup- 
plement and augment the main library 
service. 

Besides the physical requirements of the 
library, the good architect will be studying 
his problem from yet another viewpoint— 
the aesthetic one. The aesthetics of design 
are difficult to explain, but it is only when 
the final room is completed that the total 
effect is felt. However, the contemporary 
architect, even in his preliminary planning, 
understands and feels this effect, and he 
thinks of the materials, their relation to each 
other, and the library as a whole. This is 
how the atmosphere of the space develops. 
Instead of being a lofty room with a regi- 
mented row of tables and chairs, the school 
library room will be in scale with the stu- 
dent, and will be warm and inviting. Rather 
than create a spirit of austerity so that a 
child will even hush his whisper, its open- 
ness and freedom will encourage questions 
which are conducive to true learning. 

The interior will be colorful, and invigo- 
rating, bright with drapery and prints. 
Lighting will be adequate and inconspicu- 
ous, and above all the room will be easy to 
maintain. This is accomplished by way of 
wood finishes, good acoustical materials, 
double-glazed windows which keep out the 
heat in the summer but keep it in in the 
winter, the use of composition flooring 
which is easy to maintain and which pro- 
vides color. The method of heating and 
ventilating is carefully worked out, so that 
the room will be comfortable. Corkboard, 
tack boards, bulletin boards are used judi- 
ciously. In his preliminary studies, the archi- 
tect must consider the techniques of con- 
struction, the installation of equipment, and 
the effect of line and color. They must all 
be integrated and developed together, so that 
when he proceeds into the working drawing 
stage there will be no conflict. 

All equipment must be selected to func- 
tion and harmonize with other equipment, 
as well as with the construction of the room. 
The choice of colors for walls and floor must 
be made so that they blend with those of the 
equipment and furnishings in pleasant and 
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restful harmony. Lighting fixtures must 
give good illumination without glare. If 
the architect has been successful, the room’s 
quiet charm and dignity will make it a 
delightful place for both the librarian and 
the student. 

In summary, the school librarian can con- 
tribute in the following ways to the plan- 
ning and development of good library quar- 
ters: 

1. Understand the approach of the archi- 

tect in planning a school building. 

2. Understand the willingness of the 
architect to receive ideas about the spe- 
cific functions of the library in the 
school and the services to be per- 
formed. 


3. Be prepared to offer concrete sugges- 
tions and up-to-date standards about 
the amount and kind of space needed, 
desirable equipment, and possible ex- 
pansion. Of help to both the school 
librarian and the architect may be such 
publications as “Dear Mr. Architect,” 
and Douglas, “Planning and Equip- 
ping the School Library.” 

Good architecture is honest architecture, 
and by honest architecture the school librar- 
ian and the school administrator achieve the 
ideal surroundings for the child, who is the 
reason for the school. With honest archi- 
tecture we also give the student a basic yard- 
stick to measure honesty in all things. 








Library Warrants 


“When a warrant properly drawn against the library fund is presented 
to the village treasurer for payment, I see no necessity for the village treasurer 
to countersign the warrant. It may then be paid by the treasurer by a 


separate check. 


“If, however, the village has adopted the system of having warrants signed 
by the treasurer in an appropriate space so that they become checks on the 


village bank, then that may be done.” 


Yours very truly, 

J. A. A. Burnquist 

Attorney General 
June 30, 1949 














Six Months of the Recordak 


CHARLOTTE MATSON 


Head, Circulation Department, Minneapolis Public Library 


Visitors to our Circulation Department 
were interested in the strange contraption 
which appeared on the charging desk just 
before the end of last year. Large and 
clumsy, though neat and efficient looking, 
not particularly ornamental, it aroused their 
curiosity, especially when it went into action, 
the lights burned, there was a strange noise, 
and the staff began to do unheard-of things 
to book slips and library cards. Was it, they 
wanted to know, a lie detector, or perhaps a 
portable chest X-ray? Could they have their 
pictures taken with it? One man, in all 
seriousness, asked if we could make a copy 
of his birth certificate. Another was con- 
cerned about danger of radio-activity from 
the lights, and asked if we had compensa- 
tion to cover that hazard. Boys of all ages, 
from 8 to 80, were fascinated and hung over 
the desk, to see what was going on. If time 
permitted, we took people behind the desk 
to see how the machine worked, how we 
kept the records, and how we read the film. 
Now, six months later, we still conduct fre- 
quent inspection tours. One small boy re- 
turned with the rest of the family, so they 
could see it, too, and told us, “My brother 
thinks it’s keen. He wouldn’t mind having 
one!” We were photographed and written 
up in the papers, and even made a brief and, 
I suspect, unglamorous appearance on tele- 
vision. We felt we were definitely “on the 
beam,” for at last, after 60 years, the machine 
age had caught up with the Minneapolis 
Public Library. 

This curious and intriguing grey box is 
the Recordak which, spurred on by the 
enthusiasm of the St. Paul Public Library 
after three months of satisfactory perform- 
ance, we put into operation on January 3. 
It is a well-known photographic machine 
in wide use in the business world, easily 
adapted without change to library needs. 
We were told that we were the twelfth 
library to install it. So far this library uses 
the Recordak only in the Central Circulation 
and Branch Departments. Other depart- 
ments and the branches still use manual 
charging, but very much simplified. The 
machine takes a picture of any kind of 
record, on a 16mm film, which is processed, 


and when viewed on the Reader, is white 
on black, a trifle larger than the original. 
Our experience with the Recordak has been 
most satisfactory and I am sure the staff 
that uses it would bitterly resent a return 
to the former system of charging. 

These six months have been a period of 
experimentation, of trial under heavy use 
with an average circulation the first four 
months of almost 1,000 a day, and of not 
too many errors. The St. Paul Public Library 
staff was kind enough to share with us their 
experience in pioneering with the machine 
and their generous help was a great assist- 
ance to us. Without their advice we would 
have floundered in the dark and could never 
have functioned as smoothly and efficiently 
as we did. 


Some changes in our established routines 
and procedures were necessary. We for- 
merly used a large borrower’s card that was 
stamped when books were taken and re- 
turned. For this we have substituted a small 
identification card, and barring the hazards 
of age and accident, it should never have 
to be replaced until it expires. We had 
always stamped the date taken, but with 
the installation of the machine, we changed 
to date due, and when the book is issued 
a pre-dated date due card is inserted in the 
pocket. The color of the date due card indi- 
cates the length of issue and matches the 
color of the book slip. To prevent possible 
errors in dating, we use a separate rotary 
dater for each length of issue, the handle 
colored to match the date card. The assist- 
ant who comes early to attend to various 
routine matters dates the cards for the day. 
The number of each color needed can be 
estimated with a fair degree of accuracy, 
but more can always be stamped when 
needed and any left-overs are redated for 
use the next day. Taking a date due card 
of the proper color from the little three-inch 
high divided shelf at the back of the ma- 
chine is almost automatic. Sometimes, just 
too late to snatch it back, we discover that 
we have used the wrong card, but we write 
“error” on the card just photographed, and 
do it again, correctly. 
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The date due card also has a serial, or 
transaction, number for each length of issue, 
which we start using over again every three 
months. For convenience in reading the 
film, we distinguish each length of issue by 
the location of the serial numbers on the 
date due card, since colors do not photo- 
graph. “Rental” is stamped on the date due 
card of rental books, which are dated as of 
the current date, when the charge begins. 

The process of charging is much simpler 
than the old method we used. Formerly we 

1. Wrote the number of the borrower’s 
card on the book slip. 

2. Wrote the last two figures of the bor- 
yower’s card on the date taken slip. 

3. Stamped the date on the book slip, 
the date taken slip and the borrower’s card. 

Now we place the borrower’s identifica- 
tion card, the book slip, and the date due 
card side by side at the front of the machine, 
lightly depress two knobs, and the record 
is made. For convenience in reading the 
film, it is well to follow a definite order in 
the position of these three cards. If several 
books are being charged to one borrower, 
his card is left in the machine until the 
transaction is finished, when it is given to 
him or placed on top of the books. The 
book slip is placed in the pocket, the date 
due card inserted on top of it, and the book 
is ready to circulate. 

Discharging, too, is reduced to its sim- 
plest terms. Gone are the days of compar- 
ing numbers on borrower’s card and date 
taken slip, of stamping the date of return 
on the card, of making “returned without 
card” slips if the borrower has forgotten his 
card. Now the assistant checks on the due 
date, and unless the borrower’s card must 
be held for an unpaid fine, it is not neces- 
sary for us to see it. Many people just leave 
their books on the desk and walk away. 
We had feared that many fines would be 
unpaid, but most people are honest and 
they usually wait and call our attention to 
the fact that the books are overdue. Gone, 
too, is the nightmare of slipping and the 
piles of books waiting to be slipped which 
submerged us on busy days, for books come 
back with the slips in them and are ready 
for circulation at once. When a book is 
returned, the assistant removes the date due 
card which is filed according to color and 
number. That takes time, of course, but 
not much more, actually, than we used to 


spend in arranging the slips and very much 
less than it took to slip the books. But for 
the fact that our Central Circulation books 
go out to extension divisions we could dis- 
pense with book slips and photograph the 
number on the book cover or the pocket as 
some libraries do. And, too, the slips will 
never require copying, another considerable 
saving of time and stock. 

We feared the possibility of date due 
cards and book slips being removed, and, 
human nature being what it is, they are. 
People use them for book marks, or grocery 
lists, or just take them out. Some are re- 
ported as just gone, magically, or never 
there and some helpful patrons have re- 
turned the slips by mail, with a polite re- 
buke for our carelessness. However, the re- 
quest that those cards be left in the pocket, 
printed on date due cards and pockets, is 
read by some, and as novelty gradually set- 
tles into the familiar we have less trouble on 
that score. The five cent charge for each 
missing item is a slight deterrent, too, and 
when we say that the return date due card is 
really their receipt for the return of the 
book, people accept that as a reasonable 
enough explanation of its importance. A 
record of all books returned with missing 
date due slips is given to the Overdues Desk, 
as a check in case the borrower protests that 
his books really were returned. As a rule 
a missing book slip is gone beyond recall, 
so it is penciled promptly and a record of 
penciling given to the Overdues Desk. 

We have a chart for which we give the 
St. Paul Library due credit and thanks, 
which shows: 

1. The serial number for each length of 
issue for all books charged on any day of 
the current month. 

2. The number of the film or films pho- 
tographed. 

3. When the book will be due. 

4. On what dates successive notices 
should be sent. 

By consulting this chart we know for 
what numbers notices are to be sent each 
day. We then look through the returned 
cards for those numbers and send notices 
for those not yet returned and so not in the 
file. For example, on July 22 we sent first 
notices for four week books due on July 13 
and issued on June 15, when the serial num- 
bers used were from 34949 to 35380, on film 
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No. 30, and the follow-up notices were due 
on July 29 and August 5. All these compli- 
cated items are determined by a glance at 
the chart, which is really not complicated 
at all. However, when it is made out each 
month infinite care and careful scrutiny of 
the calendar are necessary, so that none of 
these dates of overdues and notices will fall 
on a Sunday or a holiday. To make sure 
that a book could never fall due on a Sunday 
we changed our month period to four weeks. 
Once the serial numbers covering the date 
for which we are sending the notice are 
determined, the missing numbers are listed 
and searched for on the Reader, which has 
the complete record of the charge. Overdue 
notices are typed in duplicate, the serial 
number and length of issue at the end of 
the card. The duplicate, filed by number, 
sticks up about half an inch above the due 
cards in the returned file. When the book 
is returned the duplicate is destroyed, or if 
it is not returned, all information is on hand 
for subsequent notices. 

The photograph on the Reader is usually 
accepted as conclusive evidence by people 


who say they have never taken such a book. 
One young man, positive that he had never 
heard of, much less borrowed, such a book, 
looked at the record, sighed, and said, “Well, 
I guess I’d better go home and hunt a little 


harder!” Another of our advance worries 
was that we would lose a vast number of 
books because people would say they had 
returned their books and, having no proof, 
we would have to take their word for it. 
That still bothers many of the patrons who 
are prone to anticipate trouble and are un- 
happy about the small identification card 
for that reason, but we have found it another 
case of not crossing the bridge before we 
come to it, for in the first three months when 
we issued 73,129 books only thirteen were 
written up as lost that way. 

This library has a liberal policy of re- 
newal. With considerable apprehension we 
continued this great convenience but, again, 
we need not have worried, for renewing 
has proved to be a simple matter, too. When 
books are being renewed by remote control 
(by telephone or mail or without the book 
and/or the borrower’s card), we must have 
the color and serial number of the date due 
card, the due date, and the number of the 
book. A dummy card showing all these 
things and the new date due is inserted in 


the returned file under number. In case of 
regular renewals over the desk, with card 
and book, the date due card is removed and 
a new transaction photographed, the due 
card being marked “ren” or “trans,” as the 
case may be. The matter of repeated re- 
newals or transfers is controlled because 
there is a record of the previous renewal or 
transfer on the dummy in the returned file 
or on the date due card. 

The circulation count is now but the bare 
bones of the former detailed and compli- 
cated record of books issued, the figure being 
arrived at by adding the difference in the 
various serial numbers with which yester- 
day and today began, and the renewals not 
made with the machine. There is no break- 
down of figures, not even of fiction and 
non-fiction, and we will have no more of 
those interesting statistics that so delight or 
vex the hearts of librarians and actually mean 
so little. 

Filling reserves seems to be a source of 
great concern to most libraries that contem- 
plate using the Recordak. That we have 
had no trouble with our reserves system is 
perhaps due to conditions peculiar to this 
library. We long ago gave up clipping slips 
in our trays as a routine procedure, using 
instead a sticker on the closed shelves to 
indicate to the shelver that the book is on 
reserve. Almost all new books are on dis- 
play for a week before they circulate, and 
many of them are reserved during that time, 
clipped, and on reserve continuously until 
the demand is over. Our experienced and 
alert reserves assistant searches open and 
closed shelves, trucks, and sorting shelves, 
and little gets by her. Books are not taken 
for staff or public use until they have reached 
the shelves where they belong. Eternal vigi- 
lance is required, but given this, we have 
no trouble, nor have we found it necessary 
to use a visible file as some libraries do. In 
six months we have filled 5,630 reserves. 
Some of the difficult problems were found 
less promptly perhaps than under the old 
system, but we feel that we have caught up 
eventually with about as many as we ever 
did. 

People say, “But isn’t it very expensive?” 
It is not. Rental of the machines, which are 
not sold, is moderate, and the films, with 
postage and processing, cost about $8.00 
each. We began to use the Recordak on 
January 3 and on July 3 we finished the 
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sixteenth film, at a total cost for rental, films, 
and incidentals of about $250.00. We are 
saving about that amount every month in 
salaries. The cost of the date due cards and 
the time spent in numbering them should 
be taken into account but that is hard to 
compute. They will last a long time and 
numbering will not have to be done often. 
We recommend that the serial numbers and 
other printing on the date due cards be done 
commercially. 


A Reader is incorporated in the Recordak, 
but as our machine is in constant use, we 
have to rent one. The company gives in- 
struction in the use of the machines and in 
their simple care. Operating the Recordak 
and the Reader, changing and cutting the 
films, are easily learned. Service is free and 
seldom needed. In six months, aside from 
minor difficulties when we were learning 
and were not too sure of ourselves, we have 
needed but little service. Once the take-off 
spool jammed because of a defective spring; 
once the light switch wore out and had to 
be replaced; and once the service man 
cleaned the highly polished mirror in the 
Reader which we had been solemnly warned 
never to touch. 


Each film has 200 feet of charging space, 
and our average has been 8,875 charges per 
film. 132,100 books have been issued on 16 
films. The film must be cut at 100 feet since 
that is the capacity of the take-off spool. 
One must make no attempt to wait and cut 
at a more convenient time or thriftily 
squeeze every possible inch out of the film. 
We have learned to our embarrassment that 
it cannot be done, for we overcrowded it a 
couple of times with the result that the 
machine jammed, gave a howl reminiscent 
of the air-raid sirens and all operations 
ceased until the film was cut. It would be 
most convenient if the time for cutting or 
changing the film always came before we 
opened or at some slack moments, but it 
almost never does and we do not like to 
waste film; so we change it when we must, 
while the public watches patiently with a 
good deal of interest. Practice has made us 
expert. The process now takes only a few 
minutes and is easier than in our first days 
of fumbling and uncertainty we could ever 
have thought possible. 


We no longer worry about what would 
happen if the machine stopped working for 


a while, for we take it in our stride, and 
snatch at the daters that are always set up 
(just in case). Books are simply charged to 
the card number, the slips kept in the library 
and the proper date due cards, marked to in- 
dicate that they were not photographed, in- 
serted in the pockets of the books. It is all 
very efficient and beautifully simple. Inci- 
dentally, when one such crisis came on a 
busy afternoon, four people were required 
to do the charging manually that two had 
been doing with the machine. 

It is important always to have on hand an 
ample stock of all necessary supplies. The 
company advises ordering another dozen 
films and two dozen each of take-off boxes 
and mailing envelopes when the number 
of films drops below a dozen, as deliveries 
are often slow. At their suggestion we have 
on hand extra lamp bulbs for the Reader. 
The Recordak uses four regular 75 watt 
lights, and in six months of practically con- 
tinuous use for 69 hours a week, none have 
burned out. 

A six months’ trial has been long enough 
for us to form a definite opinion about the 
Recordak. The staff who use it are unani- 
mously in favor of it and I am sure they 
would be most reluctant to return to manual 
charging. Except at the busiest times, only 
one person is needed to run the machine, 
but teamwork at the desk, opening books 
and getting them ready, in which many 
patrons seem glad to share, helps speed up 
matters. So far as the staff is concerned, the 
least interesting part of the process — the 
hardest work with the least glamor — is 
filing the returned date due cards, but they 
agree that, tiresome as it is, it is much to be 
preferred to slipping books. Patrons as a 
whole are pleased with the machine. What 
fault some of them do find is not with 
the machine but with the small identifica- 
tion cards which show no record of books 
taken or returned. That is a valid objection 
and we are sorry, but as people come to have 
confidence in the security of the photo 
graphic record and find that no hardship 
is being worked on them, they will be less 
troubled about the card, we are sure. They 
approve of the business-like efficiency of the 
machine and seem pleased that this library 
is alert to the new trends of the day. We, 
too, like the Recordak and would recom- 
mend it to any library where the circulation 
is large enough to justify its use. 





The Cochran Room of the St. Paul 
Public Library 


Detta McGrecor 
Chief of Juvenile Division, St. Paul Public Library 


May fifteenth, 1949, marked the begin- 
ning of a week-long series of activities in 
recognition of the completion of the new 


Children’s Room. 


This wonderland of delight is the gift of 
Mrs. Arthur Savage in memory of her par- 
ents, Thomas and Emilie Belden Cochran. 

Both the room and the furniture were 
designed by Mr. Magnus Jemne, distin- 
guished architect and St. Paul library patron 
for over twenty years. 


The Beginning 

On April 23, 1948, architect, contractor 
and a sizable number of workmen moved in, 
and the remodeling of the Children’s Room 
got under way. 

Following a trend popular in many libra- 
ries in 1916, when the St. Paul Library was 
erected, electric wiring and steel struts sup- 
porting upper floors were all encased in 
plaster-coated beams. Suspended chande- 
liers and desk lamps provided outlets for 
lights for staff and reading public. 

In the new room the architect’s blue prints 
called for especially diffused lighting equip- 
ment to be installed above an acousticon 
plaster ceiling. This meant lowering the 
height of the old ceiling approximately 
twelve inches in order to conceal the old 
beams and to recess the new lighting fix- 
tures. The elimination of beams and chan- 
deliers, however, gives the effect of a raised, 
rather than a lowered ceiling. The installa- 
tion of twenty reflector light bulbs of two 
hundred fifty watts each in recessed lighting 
fixtures, in a room thirty-five by forty-eight 
feet, has now made desk lights at either 
loan desk, card catalog, reader’s aid or typist 
table unnecessary. The newly installed lights 
also relieve eye strain and supply the room 
with equally diffused light at all hours of 
the day. 


Recessed Shelves and Cabinets 
Free Floor Space 
As soon as the work on the ceiling was 


completed, carpenters began the construc- 
tion of a skeleton frame-work for the book 


shelves. New plans called for the recession 
of approximately seventy-five per cent of the 
shelving and a goodly part of the filing cabi- 
nets. 


The recessing of book shelves rang a death 
knell to dust on the tops of book cases and 
is a labor saving device greatly appreciated 
by every building staff member. Recessed 
lights in the base boards of the book cases 
make it possible to floodlight all books on 
the lower shelves, a boon to pages and 
patrons alike. 


Why Have a Balcony? 


Next we raised the floor at the east end 
of the new Children’s Room approximately 
two feet and enclosed it with double faced 
book shelves four feet high. This increased 
our shelf space by about one third. We 
avoided congested areas by breaking up the 
space with a window seat and an uphol- 
stered settee. By enclosing both corner 
spaces with circular instead of straight rows 
of shelving, we made two very attractive 
small sitting rooms, sixteen feet in diameter. 
These sitting rooms replace story hour and 
conference spaces we had lost and missed 
when we opened the Skinner Room. Install- 
ing the catalog and vertical files in the book 
shelves surrounding the balcony recessed 
two unattractive pieces of furniture and 
supplied more uninterrupted floor space on 
the ground floor level. All low shelves, filing 
and catalog cases are topped with non- 
scratch linoleum. 


French Windows Provide 
Access to Terrace 


For many years during fine weather it 
has been customary to take the children out 
into the garden for puppet plays, story hours, 
doll tea parties or amateur circuses. For- 
merly getting to the garden for these events 
meant either climbing a flight of stairs to 
the first floor or walking around the block. 
Raising the floor level of the balcony approx- 
imately two feet and adding a flight of six 
shallow steps has made it possible to use 
our long French windows as a direct exit 
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to the library terrace. As soon as the city 
completes the outside steps, the Children’s 
Room will have immediate access to the 
garden which is directly below the terrace 
and overlooks the scenic Mississippi River. 


Window Seats Are Recessed 

In the old Children’s Room the six French 
windows were equipped with attractive 
wooden window seats, to cut off the view of 
unsightly radiators. In the new room three 
of the window seats have been retained. 
The one located in the balcony sitting room 
just behind the catalog has been extended 
to make it possible to seat twenty children 
or fifteen adults. On the advice of experts, 
real red leather, not a plastic substitute, was 
used for all chair and window seats, since 
plastic used where there are sudden changes 
in temperature has a tendency to crack. 

The desks of the Chief of the Division 
and of the Reader’s Adviser are conveniently 
located in front of two French windows and 
are near the catalog and ready reference 
tools. Both desks have easy access to the 
balcony, making better supervision possible, 
and are in proximity to books on both floor 
levels. 


Tables and Chairs 


In determining the seating capacity, the 
number, relative size and height of tables 
and chair seats, we followed recommenda- 
tions outlined in Githens and Wheeler, The 
American Public Library Building, and 
Powers, Work with Children in Public 
Libraries. In chair back height, however, 
we followed newer trends in furniture de- 
sign. The chairs are of the two-slat ladder- 
back type. In height the chair backs are 
practically flush with the table tops. The 
tables are oval or semi-kidney in shape. 
Both table and chair designs provide a pleas- 
ing note of rhythmic unity not usually evi- 
dent in tables equipped with chair backs 
of varying height and diversified shapes. 
All tables are topped with buttercup yellow 
non-scatch linoleum. The linoleum is kept 
in condition with mild soap and water and 
polished with a good quality of wax. All 
wall paneling and furniture is made of well 
seasoned native Minnesota walnut grown in 
Blue Earth County. 


Location of Loan Desk 

Early in October the adult circulation 
division decided to test out the advisability 
of changing from the manual to the Recor- 
dak system of charging books. After observ- 
ing the Recordak system in operation for 
three months, the staff decided the method 
would work out equally satisfactorily in 
the Children’s Room. 


Fortunately for us, by January first the 
new loan desk had not yet reached the pro- 
duction stage. Installation of the Recordak 
machine would not have called for a change 
of desk plans, but it did seem advisable to 
make a change in desk location. The loan 
desk in the original plans was to have occu- 
pied a place directly opposite the entrance. 
Had we left it there, the Recordak machine 
would have stuck out like a sore thumb, and 
spoiled the appearance of the room. When 
the question of a change of location was 
raised, the architect found that by placing 
the desk to the left and equally near the 
entrance, it would be possible to house and 
recess the Recordak machine in the adjoin- 
ing book shelves instead of on top of the 
loan desk. This arrangement screens the 
machine successfully, provides more ade- 
quate desk top space for patrons’ books, and 
relieves congestion. The Recordak method 
of charging eliminates all slipping since 
books are circulated with both the book card 
and the date due card remaining in the 
pocket. The omission of the slipping proc- 
ess released shelf space formerly needed for 
unslipped books. Floor space thus released 
was used for a vertical filing drawer unit, 
two book trucks, and a portable typing 
table — all of them inside the desk enclo- 
sure. The loan desk is topped with non- 
scratch linoleum. 

Changing the location of the loan desk 
improved both the appearance of the desk 
and the appearance of the room. 

Changing to the Recordak method of 
charging also reduced by at least forty per 
cent the time spent in counting circulation, 
slipping and charging books. This makes it 
possible to channel a greater proportion of 
a loan desk supervisor’s time into the per- 
formance of more professionally productive 
activities. 


Supervisors’ Desks Are Restyled 


Since the end of World War II, there has 
been a steady development of furniture de- 
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signs better adapted to the needs of the aver- 
age householder and of the business man. 


After making note of work type, material 
and equipment essential to the carrying on 
of the duties performed by the staff, Mr. 
Jemne, the architect, entirely restyled the 
desks of the supervisors and the supple- 
mentary desk equipment as well. The new 
units are pleasing in appearance and func- 
tionally highly satisfactory. 


The desk tops are standard in size and of 
the type in general use in the business world. 
Efficiency and economy in the use of space 
have been achieved by a rearrangement in 
the housing of materials. Desk space at the 
right, usually used for a shallow upper 
drawer, in the new design houses two cata- 
log drawers of standard size. These supply 
drawers can be used interchangeably for 
catalog cards and index cards, or for out- 
standing book orders. The large vertical file 
drawer usually placed at floor level now 
occupies space immediately below these 
bibliography drawers. Vertical files in all 
desks are supplied with Pendaflex filing 
equipment. The stationery and card supply 
drawer, located at floor level and immedi- 
ately below the Pendaflex Vertical File, is 
divided into individual standard size com- 
partments for stationery, envelopes, catalog 
and order cards. The upper drawer at the 
center of the desk is similarly equipped with 
compartments to house pencils, pens, clips, 
etc. 


Supervisors’ Desks Have Book Trucks 


Space at the left and under the desk top 
usually equipped with drawers has been left 
open for the housing of a low three-shelf 
book truck for use in examination of new 
books or titles needed in the development 
of bibliographies and related lists. Behind 
each desk is a low open book case for 
reader’s aid and reference tools. A section 
of shelves to the right of each desk is 
equipped with a wooden door. This cup- 
board houses the telephone and wire basket 
receptacles for incoming mail and inter- 
departmental deliveries. The lower shelf is 
deep and wide enough to accommodate siz- 
able parcel post packages. Desk design, 
drawer location and supplementary equip- 
ment release desk tops for work space and 
eliminate unnecessary clutter. 


Puppet Stage Adds Interest 


In the development of the plans for the 
room neither the donor nor the architect 
ever lost sight of the basic objective of library 
service to children. Neither did they over- 
look the delight children take in new ex- 
periences in a variety of mediums. 

To that end Mr. Jemne designed a mar- 
ionette stage which as a unit is just as much 
an integral parc of the Children’s Room 
equipment as is the charging desk or the 
reading table. 

At the suggestion of children themselves, 
Mr. Jemne topped the marionette stage with 
a balcony in order that it might be possible 
to play Romeo and Juliet, Bluebeard and 
Sister Anne and Rapunzel to the children’s 
satisfaction. The theatre balcony can also 
be used with Punch and Judy hand puppets. 
The presiding genius who looks down on 
all the “stage goingson” is Loki, tradition- 
ally humorous mischief maker in Norse 
mythology. 


Stage Equipment 

The marionette stage front is oval in 
shape. The over-hanging Punch and Judy 
stage resembles a queen’s crown. This little 
jewel of a theatre is fully equipped with 
footlights, baby spot lights, silent switches, 
a master switch, box seats and a puppet 
orchestra pit. 

Lee Simonson, Metropolitan Opera stage 
designer, and Ladislav Sutnar, formerly 
architect and designer of marionette stages 
and theatres in Prague, and now associate 
art editor for Fortune Magazine, checked 
over the stage plans as well as the specifica- 
tions. It was Lee Simonson who suggested 
the general type of lighting we are now 
using in both the Children’s Room and on 
the puppet stage. We carried out his advice 
that the two installations complement each 
other. From Mr. Sutnar we obtained excel- 
lent advice as to basic backstage equipment. 

From Remo Bufano, Italian - American 
puppet expert, we received one of the most 
imaginative and delightful ideas for our 
stage curtains. It was his suggestion that 
we sew dozens of little bells to the back 
edges of the curtains. When the curtains 
are parted, the tinkling of the bells will 
add exactly the note of magic and surprise 
that every children’s play needs if it is to 
be enjoyed to the full. 

Only a few of the workmen had ever 
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seen a puppet or marionette play, but their 
interest and eagerness to build the stage 
exactly as we wanted it were a joy. 


When Leslie Beaton’s Marionettes came 
hot off the press in October of last year, we 
ordered three copies at once. Electricians, 
cabinet makers and wood carvers took 
copies home to experiment with ideas and 
the improvement of our original plans. 
Beaton’s line drawings, specifications and 
directions for building the proscenium 
arches and the backstage bridge in terms of 
correct proportions are much the most satis- 
factory in print. 


Local Puppeteers Were Helpful 


Before and after the stage blueprints were 
developed, we turned most frequently of all 
to Mrs. Dorothy Adamson and Mr. Lemuel 
Williams. Both are St. Paul Public Library 
patrons with many years of puppet stage 
experience. Mrs. Adamson loaned her mar- 
ionettes and stage in order that the car- 
penters might be able to visualize what 
bridge space, equipment and lighting were 
essential to make the stage functionally as 
well as artistically a theatrical success. Mr. 
Williams’ detailed advice on stage lighting 
equipment was especially useful. A national 
authority on the subject of puppet stage 
equipment, he wrote the chapter on stage 
lighting for the Puppet Theatre Handbook 
assembled by Marjorie Batchelder. 


The Housing of Exhibits 


Exhibits have always played an important 
role in the Children’s Room program of 
activities. In developing plans for the new 
room, the architect gave this phase of the 
work very careful attention. 


In order to provide opportunity and space 
for the display of well illustrated books, 
beautiful prints or other items of interest 
too valuable, rare or fragile to justify han- 
dling by the public, Mr. Jemne has supplied 
us with ten picture frames twenty by twenty- 
two inches. Each frame is equipped with 
an L shaped hook. These frames are of a 
size to fit snugly into our book shelf space 
and can be used at any point or height in 
the room at which we may wish to display 
material. The frames are easily inserted in 
the shelves. At the present time, on two 
sections of shelves behind a pair of glass 
frames, we are displaying an enchanting 
collection of Punch and Judy hand puppets 


given to the Children’s Room by Miss Con- 
stance Currie, director of a neighborhood 
settlement house. These puppets are more 
than a century old and came from Bath, 
England. They were Miss Currie’s own and 
her grandmother’s greatest childhood treas- 
ures. Dressed in their original costumes, 
they are doubly valuable since they provide 
a record of English children’s amusements 
and are an example of the chintzes and 
calicos in which children were dressed a 
hundred years ago. 

In addition to the ten frames used for the 
protection of small exhibits, we have a wall 
book case with sliding plate glass door in 
which to keep and display autographed 
copies of books by Minnesota authors, New- 
bery and Caldecott awards, etc. This book 
case is equipped with shelves fourteen inches 
in width, which makes it possible to open 
oversized titles without overcrowding. 


Work Room Space 

Corners behind and directly adjoining the 
loan desk and marionette theatre have been 
enclosed in a double facing screen of shelves. 
This provides two small work rooms for 
processing books, housing of the seasonal 
overflow of holiday material. 

We had originally considered adding a 
wash bowl. Then our fairy godmother 
donor suggested that we might prefer to 
have a sink instead of a bowl. We cer- 
tainly do. The sink is equipped with an 
adjustable swinging non-splash faucet which 
makes filling of flower vases or a tea kettle 
a pleasure instead of a mess. The drain is 
of the adjustable variety so that the sink can 
on occasion be used as a dish-pan. 

The puppet theatre and the sink are two 
new features over which the public and staff 
alike continue to gloat with unending en- 
thusiasm. 


A Word in Conclusion 

A brochure designed by Jane McCarthy 
of the University of Minnesota Press was 
issued by the Friends of the Library to mark 
the dedication of the room and as a grateful 
acknowledgment of Mrs. Savage’s gift. 

In closing I should like to quote from this 
memorial brochure since it so satisfactorily 
expresses both our own and St. Paul’s appre- 
ciation and recognition of what children’s 
library service in this beautiful new setting 
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has meant and may mean in the future. I 
quote: “And yet, even more important than 
the carefully executed beauty brought about 
by architect and craftsmen alike, is the idea 
behind it: the recognized necessity of hav- 
ing a free happy place in which all the chil- 
dren of the city may find for themselves new 
adventures, new companions, new experi- 
ences, and endless information from the 
printed page. This is an idea of the spirit, 
and since that day in 1898—fifty-one years 
ago — when the mayor’s office became the 
Children’s Room, that idea has been grow- 
ing until it has now culminated in this 
blending of an intangible but unmistakable 
idea and very tangible and equally unmis- 
takable four walls. In fact, we may say that 
just as the grace and beauty of the physical 
room got much of its inspiration from the 
idea behind it, so also the spirit of the chil- 
dren who will enter these doors will most cer- 
tainly be touched and quickened by the 
physical beauty of this Cochran Room For 
Boys aNnpD Girts.” 


An Invitation 


All librarians who may come to St. Paul 
for the Library Conference on October first 
or at any other time are cordially invited to 
visit this new Children’s Room of the St. 
Paul Public Library. On the evening of Fri- 
day, September thirtieth, from seven to nine, 
the staff will hold open house for out of 
town guests and Minnesota authors who 
have new titles coming off the press this 
autumn. We hope many will find it possible 
to join us on this happy occasion. 


Bibliography 
Sources which were found useful in de- 
veloping the plans for the Children’s Room: 
Githens and Wheeler. The American Public 
Library Building. Prepared by a compe- 


tent architect working in close coopera- 


tion with an experienced librarian, this 
title still remains the standard as well as 
the most satisfactory book on library archi- 
tecture and listing of essential library 
equipment. 

Power. Work with Children in Public Li- 
braries. An excellent tool both for the 
experienced architect and the librarian in 
that it describes both the functions and 
activities of children’s rooms in various 
sizes and types of libraries. It also pro- 
vides information on the kinds, height 
and size of furniture required to provide 
for a flexible program of activities for 
children of various ages. 


Magazines 

Flexible Furniture. Fortune, March, 1948. 
Ruth Goodhue, former managing editor 
of the Architectural Forum, and Marie 
Bergeson, Viennese ex-actress and now 
secretary for Fortune Magazine, studied 
the needs of the office staff of the Con- 
tainer Corporation at the First National 
Bank of Chicago. In designing furniture 
better suited to their office needs, she 
proves that while combining convenience 
with comfort one can also create beautiful 
furniture. In Miss Bergson’s estimation 
an office desk is as important a tool for 
office workers as a lathe is for shopwork- 
ers. The article is clearly and effectively 
illustrated with line drawings and colored 
plates. 

Flexible Desk. Life, April 28, 1948. How 
Maria Bergson revolutionized a familiar 
feature of U. S. offices. Designer demon- 
strates with miniature models how flexi- 
bly her units may be assembled. 


For Puppet Stage Equipment 


Batchelder. Puppet Handbook. 
Harper. 


Beaton. Marionettes. Crowell. 
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A Word Grom Au Eminent Building Authority 


(The editor wrote Dr. Joseph L. Wheeler, author of The American Public 
Library for his reaction to building problems. Excerpts of his reply are printed 
below.) 


Dear Mr. Schunk: 


“There are plenty of things I would like to say, for I have studied the library 
building problem in more than 50 communities in the last 25 years besides visiting 
many others and seeing things in a cursory way. The way Library Boards and 
librarians allow themselves to get pushed around by public officials, city planners, 
and particularly advocates of ‘civic centers’ is rather goat-getting. 

“Another thing I would like to enlarge upon is the fact that both Mr. 
Githens and I, when we wrote our book on library buildings, had very much in 
mind the necessity for a final chapter on the library building of the future. The 
result is that too much of our book is reporting on what had already been done up 
to 1940, with not enough frank and imaginative jumping overboard into what 
might be done to break the dull dismal pattern of the past, both exterior and interior. 
The recent article in the Survey* magazine, Morgues of Culture is to my mind the 
direct result of the general impression given to the people of America by the 
forbidding, sanctimonious, stuff-shirt, exterior designs of our library buildings of 
the past. There are several cities and towns which are now trying to break with it. 
Detroit has two very attractive open face branches either on the boards or under 
construction. Charles Morhhardt discussed these at the Atlantic City meeting. 
Baltimore has plans for going further still. I have recently laid out by way of 
suggestion, two or three library projects hoping that the Trustees would do some- 
thing drastic in three or four cities, but I could tell you of some harrowing stories 
where, after the Trustees got themselves all nerved up to do something, they 
finally laid down as usual on the feather bed and went to sleep. 


You can quote some of this letter if you want to in lieu of any article I 
might write. One more point before I forget it, though. In practically none of 
the articles or discussions at meetings is any attention given to one of the primary 
problems in a library building project, namely the arrangement of the plan. 
Librarians talk about listing all the different elements and activities and getting 
them divided by floors, although seldom do they go as far as discussing what 
should be on each of the floors. But the chief problem which makes a good 
working library is: how much attention is given to the proximities of the major 
departments, especially those on the first floor. A building now being laid out in 
a large city has taken some of the most vital main floor space, where purposeful 
readers ought to be taken care of, and used it for discussion groups and other 
side shows. Don’t misunderstand me, I am in favor of many of these activities. 
But it is a terrible thing now to see the extent to which librarians are carrying 
these hobbies, to the detriment of the regular service to the men, women and 
children who have the gumption to come to the library and ask for informational 
service in print. Some of these readers are getting a pretty tough break from 
the libraries which are supposed to take care of them. Let us get ourselves back on 
the main line instead of visiting all these side shows.” 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Joseph L. Wheeler 


*Survey, Vol. LXXXV, No. 2, Feb. 1949, pp. 98-100. 











Clay County Bookmobile 


In view of the current interest in details 
of bookmobile construction, the specifica- 
tions for Minnesota’s newest bookmobile 
are set forth below: 


Type of Body: Conventional. 
Design: The design of the body is to be 


similar to drawing submitted. 


Chassis: To be selected by the customer 
CA dimension—84” 
Tire size—7.50 x 20 
Wheelbase—varies with make of car 
Heavy duty battery 
Heavy duty generator 
No cab 


Dimensions: Inside length—13’-0” 
Inside width—86%” 
Inside height—6’-6” at low point under- 
neath ceiling 


Framework: Composite construction 
To consist of high quality thoroughly air 
dried Northern white oak properly rein- 
forced at all points of stress with pressed 
steel stampings or forgings. All compo- 
nent parts to be assembled by means of 
bolts and screws. No nails are used. 
Floor: Double construction 

To consist of a sub-floor of 7/16” dense 
yellow pine with a top floor of 13/16” 
kiln dried center and end matched white 
oak. Every longitudinal section of the 
floor is fastened to each cross member of 
the body with screws, the heads of which 
are carefully counter-sunk. After instal- 
lation the entire floor is treated with oil. 
After shelving is installed the double floor 
is covered with high quality battleship 
linoleum %” thick and carefully metal- 
bound around all exposed edges. 


Wheelhousing: Steel construction 

To be built of 16 gauge steel to get ade- 
quate clearance for the tires of the chassis, 
yet held to a minimum to avoid wasted 
space. Shaped square inside to conform 
with shelf plans. Properly sealed at all 
points to prevent seepage of dust and 
water, using Alumilastic for caulking ma- 
terial. Top of wheelhousing leather cush- 
ion covered for seats. 


Exterior Panels: Ply metal construction 
To consist of 20 gauge auto-body steel, 
bonded under pressure to 4” three ply 
veneer to form ply metal construction. This 


is considered the finest quality exterior 
panels in body construction for it presents 
a permanent level surface, prevents rum- 
ble in the body, and has definite insulat- 
ing qualities. Two inches of Libby-Owens- 
Ford fibreglass insulation will be placed 
between the exterior panels and the inside 
panelling. 


Moulding: Applied snap-on cover type 
Exterior panels are installed in four sec- 
tions on each side of the body and two in 
the rear. This is to facilitate quick repair 
in case one panel or more should be dam- 
aged. The joints between these panels are 
filled with Alumilastic to prevent leaking. 
All horizontal and vertical panel joints, 
with the exception of the top joint are 
then covered with one inch snap-on cover 
type moulding. The snap-on cover is 
electro-plated to prevent excessive rusting. 
This particular type of moulding gives a 
neat, streamlined appearance to the body. 
The top horizontal panel joints are to be 
covered with aluminum drip moulding 
which drains roof water away from the 
panels and keeps body from streaking. 


Interior of Body: Solid plywood and steel 
construction 
Each side and rear of the body is to be 
panelled solid with high quality 4” three 
ply veneer. The roof corner is to be lined 
with 20 gauge steel and the ceiling pan- 
elled with 20 gauge steel. 


Driver’s compartment: 
The ceiling of the driver’s compartment 
is to be lined with 4” plywood and fin- 
ished to match the shelving. There is to 
be a standard cab door on each side of 
the compartment equipped with a ven- 
tilating window of safety sheet glass. 
These doors are to reach to the bottom of 
the skirt. Two bucket type seats of high- 
est quality will be installed equipped with 
a swivel arrangement, so that the folding 
table top may be moved into position 
when receiving books and charging the 
books out. Windshield to be V type and 
sloping construction of safety plate glass. 
There will be two vacuum type wind- 
shield wipers installed and two long-arm 
vision mirrors will be mounted on the 
front side corners of the cab. A special 
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type hot water heater with defroster at- 
tachment will be installed in the cab. 


Skid Rail: All steel type 


Each side of the body to be protected with 
an all steel skid rail located at the bottom 
of the exterior panels. This skid rail is 
to be bolted to the framework of the body, 
and is to extend 1%4” from the panels. 
This gives the maximum amount of pro- 
tection to the body and panels. This ex- 
tends across the rear of the body and 
around the rear corner posts giving a max- 
imum amount of protection to the rear 
of the body. Rear skid rail reinforced to 
frame. 


Rear of Body: Vertical type 


The rear side corners are rounded on a 
radius of approximately 4”. The rear top 
corners are rounded on a radius of ap- 
proximately 6” and are arched from side 
to side, giving a neat streamlined appear- 
ance. 


Roof: All steel turret type 
The roof is to be sheathed solid with %” 
plywood. Over this sheathing is installed 


the 16 gauge turret type all steel top in 
one piece. Beneath the roof sheathing 2” 
of fibreglass insulation will be installed. 
Two safety sheet glass skylights 20” x 
20” two-layer type are to be installed in 
the roof. These are to be so spaced as to 
give the maximum amount of light 
throughout the body. Two Evans type 
roof ventilators with motor driven fans 
are to be installed in the roof. 


Roof Quarters: All steel construction 


The roof corners are to be one piece with 
the roof top and are to be rounded on a 
6” radius. 


Fenders: Crown type 


The fenders are to be crown type fenders 
which are to extend in width to cover the 
four tires of the chassis. They are con- 
structed of 16 gauge steel and completely 
enclose the wheels above the skirt line, 
protecting the understructure of the body 
against water and mud. 


Lighting: 


The interior of the body is to be wired 
for 6-8 volt battery current. Light in the 
body is to be afforded by four dome lights 
wired to the 6-8 volt battery line, with 
control switch on the dash of the cab. 
The interior of the body will be wired for 


110 volt power line current. The 110 volt 
current is to enter the body at boxes in- 
stalled both front and rear. A fuse dis- 
connect switch is to be installed and two 
wall plugs front and rear of the body in- 
stalled for connecting appliances. The 
lighting is to be supplied by six fluorescent 
light fixtures straight tube type arranged 
as shown in the drawing. Control switch 
for this system is also on the dash of the 
cab. Safety lights will be installed at each 
step well when the 110 volt system is used. 
The exterior of the body is to be furnished 
in accordance with I.C.C. regulations and 
to conform with Minnesota laws. This 
includes red and amber marker lights 
front and rear, red and amber reflectors 
front and rear and stop and tail light in 
the rear panel. 


Side Door: Double full length type 


The right rear door of the body is framed 
with Northern air dried white oak. The 
door opening to be 28” wide. The door 
framing is mortised and properly rein- 
forced to prevent sagging. The entire 
framework is assembled with the proper 
size and number of wood screws and 
bolts. The exterior of the door is made up 
of %” veneer securely fastened to the 
framework and covered with 20 gauge 
stretcher-levelled, auto-body, copper-bear- 
ing sheet steel. The interior of the doors 
is covered with 4” three ply veneer fas- 
tened to the framework with the proper 
size counter-sunk wood screws. The 
framework of the doors is halved in the 
center to prevent dust and water seepage. 
The door is equipped with a continuous 
piano type hinge. All doors are provided 
with heavy duty locks. The sides of the 
doors are provided with a heavy duty 
weather seal preventing dust and water 
leakage at this point. The bottom of the 
door extends to the skid rail and is 
equipped with a heavy duty weather strip. 
The offset at this point, together with the 
weather strip, prevents water and dust 
leakage at the bottom of the door. 


Stop Well: Designed with folding step. 


At the right rear door a suitable step well 
is to be installed constructed of heavy 
gauge tread plate to give easy access into 
the body from the ground. The steps in 


this arrangement will be with 8” treads 
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and risers with the bottom step folding 
and closing into the body when the doors 
are shut. When the doors are open and 
the bookmobile is open for service this 
bottom step will fold down to a point 
approximately 13” from the ground. 


Windows: 


A long plate glass window to be installed 
in the right rear door of the body, ap- 
proximately 18” x 48” in dimension. This 
will be a non-ventilating type, equipped 
with two chrome plated hand rails inside 
and two outside. 

Insulation: Fibreglass construction 
The top, sides, and doors of the body will 
be insulated with 2” of Fibreglass insu- 
lation. This is the finest insulation avail- 
able and exceptionally light in weight. 

Painting: Synthetic enamel 
The exterior of the body is to be painted 
with synthetic enamel in the color ar- 
rangement approved by the library. In- 
terior of the body is to be finished in a 
manner also approved by the library. The 
understructure of the body also to be 


sprayed with heavy asphalt water proof 
coating. 


Lettering: 

Lettering is to be applied in accordance 
with an approved design submitted by the 
library. 

Shelving: 1,500 to 1,800 book capacity. 
Shelving is to be constructed of the best 
quality white pine in accordance with sub- 
mitted drawing. Shelves are to slope at 
a 15 angle and are to have sloping back 
walls to keep books square. Shelves to be 
covered with rubber mats. Shelves are to 
be painted in a color approved by the li- 
brary. A closet for clothes will be built in 
the rear left hand corner as shown in the 
drawing. This closet is to have a shelf 
10” from the top. A folding table top to 


be built in the front end to be set up over 
the bucket seats when receiving books. A 
complete charge out desk to be built rear 
of driver’s seat similar to a Remington 
Rand charge out desk as shown in draw- 
ing. A cork bulletin board on door of 
clothes closet and above driver in the peak. 


Floor Covering: 

The standard floor is covered with a high 
grade battleship linoleum %” thick. This 
is metal bound around open end to insure 
long life. Color is selected to tie in with 
the interior trim of the unit. Counter tops 
covered with same material. 

Auxiliary Heating: Hunter type gasoline 

unit 
To provide sufficient heat in the body 
when the bookmobile is stopped for serv- 
ice, a Hunter gasoline heater will be pro- 
vided as shown in the print. This will 
be installed in the shelving above the floor 
near the rear of the body. This unit is 
model UH 46 supplying 15,000 BTU per 
hour. It is installed to operate independ- 
ently of the truck motor and may be 
turned on by a switch, giving almost in- 
stant heat with thermostat control. 
Extra book compartments as shown on 
drawing in the skirt under the floor. Also 
tool box in skirt under floor made water 
tight. 

Guarantee: We shall guarantee unit fur- 
nished again:t all defects in material and 
workmanship for a period of not less than 
go days after delivery. 

Note: It shall be the privilege of the head 
librarian of the Public Library or who- 
ever he may delegate, to visit the premises 
where this unit is being constructed and 
make whatever inspection of this unit he 
or she desires. It shall be the privilege 
of this party to reject all or part of the 
workmanship or material that does not 
comply with the foregoing specifications. 





Where's the Library? 


RussE.i J. SCcHUNK 


Director, Library Division, Department of Education 


In a recent article in the Survey, Carl F. 
Zeisler said, “If only 20% of the adult popu- 
lation ever sees or hears anything about its 
public library, can they be blamed entirely 
for passing its door for the drugstore reprint 
rack or patronizing the clubs that deliver 
books to the home?” 


Those engaged in library field work have 
a good opportunity to find out just how 
well-known the public library in a given 
community is to its potential users. It must 
be confessed that some libraries seem to 
make every effort to remain anonymous and 
to hide their light under a bushel. Obvi- 
ously this is a condition which should be 
corrected. 


It sounds almost ridiculous to state that 
every library should have its name, and the 
fact that it is a library, on a sign in plain 
view. However, it is an unfortunate fact 
that a number have no indication at all to 
help the seeker after library service. Some- 
times it is possible to recognize the library 
by its style of architecture, if it is of the 
Carnegie era, but that is not too good a clue 
either, as other public structures have the 
same exterior lines. Some buildings have 
the name “Carnegie” above the entrance 
but no mention of “Library.” Certainly 
this is not the best way to publicize the type 
of service structure it is since almost a gen- 
eration of Americans have had little knowl- 
edge of the library building activities of 
Andrew Carnegie, and of the Foundation. 
A sign clearly indicating that the building 
is a library and so placed and of sufficient 
size that “He who runs may read” should 
be on the face of every public library. 

Another obvious, but neglected, point is 
that the schedule of hours of service should 
be near the entrance, and the librarian’s 
name should appear beneath it. If, for 
example, the library is on the second floor 
of the municipal building or, if it is to be 
reached by some indirect route, such instruc- 
tions should be clearly posted. 


Another feature of numerous libraries 
which daunts many persons is the flight of 
steep stone steps which must be scaled 
when entering the building. Librarians 


and library trustees should look critically 
at the entrance conditions of their library 
to see if something may not be done to 
alleviate existing hazards. Adequate hand- 
rails should be provided, but they should 
not have sharp projecting ends, nor should 
they be so designed that they attract banis- 
ter sliders. Sometimes abrasive nosings will 
cut down hazards on the steps. 


Does the library have a welcome mat at 
its entrance? Some have most unwelcome 
mats composed of ineffective worn-out rub- 
ber links surrounded by sharp protruding 
wires which may cause serious injury to 
the unwary library user. Since the furnish- 
ing of a mat is to prevent dirt, moisture or 
snow from being tracked into the building, 
it should be in a condition to perform that 
function. If it is in bad condition, it should 
be removed, or it will provide serious dis- 
service to library patrons. Rubber link mats 
are more efficient and long-wearing than 
the old fashioned coco fiber mats. This is 
particularly true if the mat is located inside 
the door, protected from the weather. 


A questioning eye should be cast on the 
lighting fixtures still used in many libraries. 
While there is no complete solution to the 
problem of providing glareless, shadowless 
illumination, there are many types of com- 
mercial fluorescent fixtures which will im- 
prove lighting conditions greatly. 

Another point—whatever the type of 
lighting used, fixtures and reflecting surfaces 
should be kept clean and bright so that 
they may do their jobs efficiently. If fluor- 
escent fixtures are already in use, the color 
of the tubes should be checked for uni- 
formity. During the war, when tubes were 
scarce, quite an array of blue, yellow and 
white tubes made their appearance. Now, 
however, the supply is adequate and the 
right replacement shade can be obtained. 
Exterior lights should be checked periodi- 
cally so that trapped insects may be 
removed. 


Another thing to be examined with care 
is the condition of the floor. If the floor 
has no covering, its surface should not only 
be clean but also free from rough or pro- 
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truding boards. The surface should be so 
maintained that it is dust-free and as quiet 
as possible. 

If the floor has a covering, that covering 
should also be smooth and in a good state of 
repair. If it has degenerated to a state that 
many floor coverings have—that is, to a 
neutral dirt color—it should be replaced 
with a bright hospitable type of covering. 
Many libraries have been putting in colorful 
asphalt tile, or in some cases, the more ex- 
pensive rubber tile. There is an excellent 
book on the subject—Plaister, Floors and 
floor coverings — which describes the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of various sub- 
stances and outlines maintenance methods. 


Apparently a great many libraries have 
fallen heir to domestic household shelves. 
These items of bric-a-brac, some revolving, 
others with as many projections as a porcu- 
pine, actually accommodate very few books 
but use up a lot of space. As many of them 
as possible should be eliminated if the li- 
brary is to look modern and neat. 

Many libraries are afflicted with huge and 
cumbersome charging desks. These desks, 
relics of the closed shelf library era, not only 
are occupying valuable floor space but are 
serving as a real physical barrier between 
the librarian and the library patron. They 
should be replaced with smaller ready-made 
efficient charging desk units. If none of the 
commercial units now available fits the 
needs of a given library, a desk should be 
planned and built only after careful con- 


sideration has been given to the operations 
that will take place at this nerve center of 
the library. 

Having considered the general effect of 
the library’s exterior and interior appear- 
ance upon its users and having done every- 
thing to make it both hospitable and neat, 
the librarian should then cast an appraising 
glance at her office and workroom area (if 
any). Obviously the library worker requires 
sufficient non-public space to keep the book 
collections in shape and to perform routine 
tasks of typing, book mending, and similar 
activities. 

Filing cabinets (or other filing devices— 
and many ingenious substitutes for them are 
in use in our libraries) should be neat and 
should justify through use the amount of 
space that they are occupying. If necessary, 
vertical file material that is cluttering up 
non-public work space should be weeded 
drastically to provide the necessary working 
facilities. 

Items listed above are not new nor are 
the points of information given either un- 
usual or unknown. However, it would 
appear that they should be set forth here in 
view of the fact that library field service has 
revealed that librarians or trustees here in 
Minnesota are not doing obvious things that 
would benefit their libraries. The war period 
may well account for certain of these failures 
but now it must be assumed that the war is 
over and that attention should be directed 
to current peacetime library conditions. 
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New Bookmobile 


The Waseca County Library Board has 
purchased a new bookmobile to serve the 
libraries in Janesville, Waldorf, New Rich- 
land, St. Mary and Alma City, and to fur- 
nish library service to the rural schools in 
the county. The vehicle is a one ton Dodge 
with a route truck body 72 inches tall and 
9 feet 3 inches long. It will go into service 
this month. The purchase of the bookmo- 
bile was made possible through the effort 
of a committee headed by Herman Panzram 
and actively supported by Mrs. Nellie 
Yantes, former librarian. This committee 
secured about $1,200 in gift funds. The city 
council allocated an additional $1,900 to 
meet the purchase price. 


Ho Hum 


A new student at the library school was 
puzzled at what sounded like repeated ref- 
erences to Sleepy Eye. It took quite a while 
for her to realize that it was the C.B.I. that 
was being mentioned. 


Oldest Library 


Not only is the Zumbrota Public Library 
celebrating the Minnesota Centennial this 
year; it is also observing its 80th birthday— 
a period of service which makes it the old- 
est free public library in Minnesota. Accord- 
ing to a recent newspaper article, the Min- 
nesota legislature of 1879 adopted a law 
permitting municipalities to levy a 1-mill 
tax to establish free public libraries. Zum- 
brota was the first to take advantage of it. 
On May 24, 1879 Zumbrota levied the tax. 


Library Site 

To determine which of three sites would 
best meet the needs of Minneapolis down- 
town library patrons, the city planning com- 
mission has been asking a series of questions 
of persons using the main library and the 
downtown business branch. Early results 
seem to show that the majority of present 
library patrons prefer the proposed lower 


Orne, Jerrold. 
1949. 96p. Cloth. $2.25. 


loop civic center in the block bounded by 
Hennepin and Nicollet Avenues and Third 
and Fourth Streets. Final results of the 
survey have not been tabulated. 


County Station 


Establishment of a new county library sta- 
tion in Lismore was recently announced by 
Wayn Bassett, Nobles County librarian, who 
said that the Fred Kerner barber shop has 


been secured as a location in the village. 


A.L.A. Books 


The A.L.A. announces publication of 
The Language of the Foreign Book Trade, 
compiled by Jerrold Orne, Director of Li- 
braries at Washington University. It lists 
with English equivalents terms, abbrevia- 
tions, and phrases found currently in pub- 
lishers’ and dealers’ catalogs and announce- 
ments. French, German, Italian, Portugese, 
Spanish, Dano-Norwegian, Dutch, and 
Swedish are included. Each language forms 
a separate list. The book is intended for 
order, catalog, and reference librarians. 


Another title just published is the A.L.A. 
Handbook 1948. It contains information 
about the organization and activities of the 
A.L.A. and of its Divisions, Committees, 
and Boards with names and addresses of 
officers and committee chairmen. Also in- 
cludes information on national, state, and 
local organizations active in the library field. 
The Code of Ethics, the Library Bill of 
Rights, and some additional state agencies 
are added to this edition. The directory of 
A.L.A. members is omitted. For the first 
time, by vote of A.L.A. membership at 
Atlantic City, June 1948, the Handbook is 
no longer provided free as a membership 
privilege, but is offered for sale. 


Library Trustees 


Officers: 
Mr. Harold Hedman, Chisholm, Chair- 

man 
Miss Veda Ponikvar, Chisholm, Secretary 
Dr. W. F. Wilson, Lake City, President 


The Language of the Foreign Book Trade. American Library Association, 50 East Huron St.. Chicago, 


A.L.A, Handbook. American Library Association, Chicago, 1949. 144p. $3.00. 
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Kenneth Smith, Lake City, Vice President 
George Erickson, Lake City, Secretary 
Mrs. G. H. Sumnicht, Le Roy, President 


Mrs. Alvin Malcomson, Le Roy, Vice 
President 
Mrs. Charlotte Flora, Le Roy, Secretary 


Mrs. Bert Marsh, Redwood Falls, Presi- 


dent 
Dr. A. Aselson, Redwood Falls, Vice 
President 


Mrs. Lucy Flinn, Redwood Falls, Secre- 
tary Treasurer 

Dr. G. P. Sheridan, Rochester, President 

Dr. George B. Eusterman, Rochester, Vice 
President 

Mrs. T. R. Lawler, Rochester, Secretary 

Mrs. E. F. Degel, Rochester, Financial 
Secretary 

Mrs. Bert Hanson, Roseau, President 


Mrs. V. E. Lundbohm, Roseau Vice Pres- 
ident 

Mrs. D. P. Berge, Roseau, Secretary Treas- 
urer 

Mrs. Henry Thielen, Sauk Centre, Presi- 
dent 

Mrs. Don Hinton, Springfield, President 

Miss Norma Rothenburg, Springfield, Sec- 
retary Treasurer 

Newly appointed: 

Mrs. Guy Ballard, Chisholm 

Mrs. John Dwyer, Jr., Chisholm 

Mr. Andrew Sinko, Chisholm 

Miss Dorothy Fiddes, Jackson 

Lynn Kanne, Waseca 


Reappointed: 
Donald W. Gold, Redwood Falls 
Hattie Hedin, Sauk Centre 
Mrs. Philip Steiner, Sauk Centre 
A. H. Draheim, Waseca 
Mrs. John McLoone, Waseca 
Mrs. R. W. Martin, Worthington 
Mrs. A. G. Satre, Worthington 
Mrs. A. R. Schmid, Worthington 


Library Key 

Zaidee Brown’s The Library Key: An Aid 
in Using Books and Libraries has been a 
standby for students, teachers and other us- 
ers of reference materials since it was first 
published in 1928. It has been extensively 
revised in the Seventh Edition, just pub- 
lished by H. W. Wilson Company (149 p. 
7oc), and its invaluable 37-page appendix, 


Short Cuts to Information, has been brought 
up to date. 


The Library Key is intended for senior 
high school and college students, for teach- 
ers and for adult readers in general who 
wish to become familiar with reference 
books and library tools. Through the years 
the author has tried to adapt the Key more 
closely to the needs of teachers, college stu- 
dents and other adults, by expanding the 
lists of reference books included. But since 
readers differ greatly in their knowledge of 
books and libraries, the Key also includes 
elementary material on library classification, 
and the arrangement and use of the card 
catalog and other standard tools. Basic in- 
formation is set in large type, additional de- 
tails in smaller type. 

Appendix I, Short Cuts to Information, is 
a guide to books and pamphlets for special 
needs, from those of the science teacher or 
student of educational testing methods to 
those of parents seeking information on 
child care centers or books for children. Many 
inexpensive works are listed, and many that 
are not widely known. All of the topics 
treated in the appendix, and the more im- 
portant publications mentioned, are included 
in the index to the Key. In addition to its 
obvious value to teachers and school librar- 
ians, Short Cuts to Information can be used 
by reference librarians and booksellers as an 
order list for items which they do not have. 

Review questions and practical exercises 
at the end of each chapter facilitate the use 
of the Key as a textbook both for classes and 
for self-instruction. 

This is the last edition of the Library Key 
for which Miss Brown will be personally 
responsible, as she has now retired after 50 
years of varied activity in library work, 
teaching and publishing. The preface con- 
tains some interesting comments by Miss 
Brown on her aims in preparing the Key 
and the changes which have been made in 
successive editions. 


Prices for single and multiple copies of 
the Library Key are as follows: 


Seengple COMBOS. ..........-nice se tseceenees. 7oc each 
10 or more copies for class- 

room use in one ordet............ 50c each 
> eb... sca 45c each 
I I aintnissceneticeaeeecile 4oc each 
LOE 35¢ each 
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Historical Collections 

The Minnesota Historical Society is re- 
newing its offer to supply to public and 
school libraries copies of its publications 
which are still in print. While many larger 
libraries of the state have availed themselves 
of this offer, Russell F. Barnes, librarian of 
the Society points out that the cost of ob- 
taining this valuable material is so small 
(approximately the cost of handling and 
mailing) that even libraries with small 
budgets should be able to take advantage 
of this offer. And, while a list of the pub- 
lications has been mailed to every library in 
the state, Mr. Barnes should be contacted 
in case it has been mislaid. 


New Documents Law 
Chapter 438. Section 1. When any 
county, city, or village, or any department, 
agency, or official thereof issues for public 
distribution an annual or biennial report, 
copies thereof shall upon request be deliv- 
ered immediately as follows: 


One copy to each public library serving 
such local area of government for which 
said report is made; provided that in coun- 
ties containing no county library, such re- 
port shall be delivered to the public library 
serving the most populous city or village in 
the county; 

One copy to the Minnesota Historical 
Society; 

One copy to the general library of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Additional copies may be delivered upon 
request. 

Sec. 2. The publications enumerated in 
Section 1 shall not include publications ap- 
pearing in mewspapers. App. 4-15-49. 


Translators 


The Special Libraries Association is spon- 
soring a project which will attempt to com- 
pile a Directory of Translators of technical 
and scientific material from foreign lan- 
guages into English. The Directory of 
Translators is being compiled in San An- 
tonio, but there will be approximately seven 
other centers located throughout the United 
States which will serve each geographic area 
in furnishing addresses of people or firms 
who are capable of translating from foreign 
languages into English. Of course, the aim 


is to collect not only the names of people 
who are able to translate the common for- 
eign (French, German, etc.) languages but 
also the names of people who are convers- 
ant with the “rarer” foreign languages 
(Finnish, Hungarian, etc.). 

It will be greatly appreciated if you will 
forward the names and addresses of people 
who are able to translate so that they might 
be included in the Director of Translators. 
Direct any questions to: Wayne A. Kale- 
nich, Research Librarian, P.O. Box 2296, 
San Antonio 6, Texas. 


Publicity 
The Library Division is interested in re- 
ceiving copies of various items of library 
publicity so that it may call them to the at- 
tention of other libraries in the state. Please 
forward examples of this material to the 
editor of Minnesota Libraries. 


There have been a great many interesting 
leaflets used in connection with children’s 
summer reading projects. The Duluth Pub- 
lic Library has issued a fascinating series 
titled Minnesota Grows Up. Illustrations on 
the leaflets tie in with the State Centennial 
theme. 

The Isanti County Library displayed a 
very effective float at the annual Roundup 
staged by the Cambridge Business Men’s 
Association recently. According to Miss 
Hall, the float was the result of cooperative 
planning on the part of the library board 
and the members of the county library staff. 


The Rochester Public Library has been 
furnishing local theatres with booklists to 
be placed on bookmarks for general distri- 
bution. The bookmark provides its theatre- 
goers with related reading suggestions. 


Gifts 
The Morgan Public Library has received 


a gift of memorial book shelves in honor of 
the late Dr. J. L. Adams, and the sum of 
$150 to secure books to fill the shelves. 

The Philolectian Society has just given 
$50 worth of new books to the Anoka Pub- 
lic Library. The library has received this 
gift annually for several years. 

The Library of Congress recently reported 
that it has received several valuable gifts. 
These include: letters, diaries, and note- 
books of Orville and Wilbur Wright; a let- 
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ter written by Abraham Lincoln; and an- 
other by John Paul Jones. 


Personal 


Miss Marie Knudson, librarian of the 
International Falls Public Library, was the 
recipient of a signal honor in August. On 
the basis of the splendid work she has done 
in the library profession, she was one of two 
people in the United States selected from a 
long list of candidates, to receive an award 
from the alumni of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago. The 
Graduate Library School alumni award con- 
sisted of expenses paid to the Conference on 
the Public Library Inquiry, held at the 
University of Chicago August 8-13. Names 
of candidates were submitted by the alumni 
of the Graduate Library School with the 
stipulation that the candidate should not be 
anyone who had attended the Graduate Li- 
brary School. The final selection of the can- 
didates to receive the awards was made by 
a committee consisting of three members of 
the Graduate Library School faculty. 


Mrs. Nellie B. Yantes, former Waseca 
County librarian, has been appointed as head 
librarian of the Virginia Public Library to 
replace Edith Rechcygl who resigned to ac- 
cept a position as head of the Appleton, 
Wisconsin, Public Library. Mrs. Yantes has 
had wide experience in library service in 
Cleveland and Akron, O.; Miami, Fla.; 
Alabama; New Guinea; and Indiana. She 
served for three years with the Waseca 
County Library. 

Miss Rita Darin, formerly of the staff of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland, has been appointed Children’s 
Librarian in the Virginia Public Library. 
She graduated from the Division of Library 
Instruction, University of Minnesota in 1941. 

Miss Darin comes to the Virginia library 
with varying types of experience. Upon 
completion of her library training, she was 
the librarian at De La Salle High School, 
Minneapolis. After a year as children’s li- 
brarian in Marinette, Wisconsin, she joined 
the staff of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
where she has served for the past five years 
as the senior children’s librarian in the 
largest branch. She is filling a vacancy left 
by the death last Christmas of Miss Mary 
Alice Holmes. 


Mrs. Violet Kolden has been appointed as 
Northside Branch Librarian at Virginia, 
succeeding Patricia Kedney. 


Mrs. D. N. Ling has been named as li- 
brary assistant by the Mankato Public Li- 
brary board. She was formerly a teacher in 
Mankato and Good Thunder. 

Margaret Olson, Wakefield, Mich., has 
been appointed assistant librarian at the 
Carnegie-Lawther Library in Red Wing. 
She is a graduate of St. Olaf College and 
of the Division of Library Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. For the past two 
and a half years she has been engaged in 
library work in Bellingham, Wash. 

Betty Jo Hudson has been appointed to 
the staff of the Owatonna Public Library to 
serve as children’s librarian. She succeeds 
Ruth Van Tuyl who resigned in November 
to accept a Florida library position. 

Eileen Miller has joined the staff at the 
college of St. Thomas library as circulation 
and archives librarian. She will also serve as 
instructor in library science at the College. 
Miss Miller, formerly librarian of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in Minneapolis, replaced 
Jane Connolly who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the library of the Department of Na- 
tional Defense, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Lucille Gottry reports that Miss 
Selma Hogenson, reference librarian of the 
Rochester Public Library, has returned to 
the position of reference librarian at Augus- 
tana College, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. Miss 
Gene Bakken, who has been working at 
the Library Commission at Bismarck, No. 
Dak., has taken her place. 

Elsie Grina, former children’s librarian, 
has been named to succeed J. Archer Eggen 
as chief librarian of the Fergus Falls Public 
Library. She will also continue to serve as 
children’s librarian. 

The Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
announces that Walter S. Botsford has ac- 
cepted the position of the Commission’s 
secretary succeeding Clarence B. Lester who 
is retiring after 39 years of service. Mr. 
Botsford has been Assistant Professor of 
Political Science in the Extension Division 
of the University of Wisconsin. He holds 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees in political 
science from the University of Washington 
and has taken additional graduate work in 
public administration and social service at 
several other universities. 
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Roger B. Shephard, president of the 
James J. Hill Reference Library’s board of 
trustees, has just announced that Helen K. 
Starr plans to retire as librarian thereon 
October 1 of this year. 


Miss Starr has spent 31 of her 45 years in 
library work developing the now-famous 
Hill reference library. She joined the staff 
in 1918, three years before the institution 
was actually open for service. Starting as 
head cataloger, she later became assistant 
librarian, then finally head librarian in 1930. 
Miss Starr has taken an active part in devel- 
oping the library’s collections, having had 
a hand in the selection of a large number of 
the present 155,000 volumes. 


Russell F. Barnes, librarian, Minnesota 
Historical Society, has been appointed to 
succeed Miss Starr. 


Lydia S. Sasse has just tendered her res- 
ignation as librarian of the Dyckman Free 
Library at Sleepy Eye. She will have com- 
pleted 38 years of library service there when 
she retires on October 1. 


Friends of the Library 

A group of South St. Paul citizens inter- 
ested in expanding the facilities and services 
of their library have formed a Friends of 
the Library group. It is conducting an active 
campaign to improve the condition and 
service of the library and to arouse commu- 
nity sentiment in favor of better financial 
support. Although the library tax levy was 
recently defeated by South St. Paul voters, 
Friends of the Library group plan to con- 
tinue a vigorous campaign in behalf of the 
library. 

Minnesota Authors 

The Library Division’s new mimeographed 
list of Minnesota authors is being sent to all 
public libraries in the state. This list, com- 
piled by Ardis Jensen, Catalog Librarian, 
includes brief biographical sketches and 
titles of books written by representative 
authors who were born in Minnesota or who 
have been identified with the state for a 
period of ten years or more. Additional 
copies may be obtained by writing to the 
Library Division. 


Fort Collins 
Minnesota libraries were well represented 
at the Trans-Mississippi Regional A. L. A. 
Conference at Fort Collins September 2-6. 


Advance registrations listed 42 Minnesota 
people. The Public Library Inquiry, plan- 
ning for library development in this region 
and recommendation that the Fourth Activ- 
ities Committee report be accepted for advi- 
sory use by the Executive Board of A. L. A. 
were major issues of the conference. Splen- 
did local arrangements and Colorado scenery 
heiped make a successful meeting. 


New Building 
At a special election in August, Fulda 
residents voted to buy the King’s residence, 
a well-located brick building, for use as a 
public library. The vote was 209 Yes to 
73 No. 


Case Study 
Lucille Gottry recently prepared a case 
study of the Rochester Public Library in 
cooperation with the University of Chicago 
for use in the Graduate Library School. 


Television 
The Use of Television by the Public 
Library is the title of a pamphlet published 
jointly by the Library Public Relations Coun- 
cii and the American Library Association. 
It is a transcript of the proceedings of a 
stimulating meeting held in Town Hall, 
New York, and is one of the first discus- 
sions on the subject. Copies may be ob- 
tained at $1.00 apiece, including postage, 
from the American Library Association, 
Publishing Department, 50 East Huron 

Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Basic Books 

The American Library Association an- 
nounces plans for a revised edition of its 
Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades. The new list, tentatively scheduled 
for release in 1951, is being compiled by a 
Joint Advisory Committee of the National 
Education Association, the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, the Association 
for Childhood Education, and the American 
Library Association. 


College Librarian 

A resume of the work of the College 
Librarian and career possibilities in that 
field is the subject of a new Occupational 
Abstract written by William J. Meeneghan 
and Muriel D. Lickel. This leaflet is avail- 
able for 50c per copy; 35c for 10 or more, 
cash with order, from Occupational Index, 


Inc., 51 West 4th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





Library Election Results 


American Library Association 


Milton E. Lord, Director of the Boston 
Public Library, will be the new president of 
the American Library Association for the 
coming year. Clarence R. Graham, librarian 
of the Louisville, Ky., Public Library, was 
chosen first vice-president and _president- 
elect to succeed Mr. Lord at the end of the 
1950 Conference. Mr. Graham defeated 
Carl Milam, retired Executive Secretary, by 
a vote of 5,231 to 3,104. 

Mr. Lord, who has been first vice-presi- 
dent during the past year, has been abroad 
during the summer representing the A.L.A. 
on the World Town Meetings, in the series 
of broadcasts of discussions on current af- 
fairs held in 14 world capitals. 

Other newly elected officers of the A.L.A. 
whose elections were announced in Van- 
couver, B.C., at the first of seven Regional 
A.L.A. Conferences, are John B. Kaiser, li- 
brarian, Newark, N. J., Public Library, sec- 
ond vice-president, and R. Russell Munn, 
librarian, Akron, Ohio, Public Library, 
treasurer. 

Sarah Lewis Jones, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta, Ga., and Francis R. St. 
John, librarian, Brooklyn Public Library, 
were elected to the Executive Board for 
four-year terms. 

New members elected to the A.L.A. 
Council for four-year terms are Charles M. 
Mohrhardt, associate director, Detroit Pub- 
lic Library; Lawrence Clark Powell, librar- 
ian, University of California at Los Angeles; 
Nancy J. Day, supervisor of Library Serv- 
ices, State Department of Education, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Ruth Hale Gershevsky, Univer- 
sity of Washington Library, Seattle; Mary 
E. Silverthorn, Library School University of 


*Newly elected. 


Toronto; and Stephen A. McCarthy, direc- 
tor, Cornell University Library, Ithaca, 
N. ¥. 

Jean C. Roos, supervisor, Youth Depart- 
ment, Cleveland Public Library, was elected 
to the council io fill an unexpired term end- 
ing in 1951. 

The newly elected officers will take office 
at the close of the A.L.A. Regional Confer- 
ence in Fort Worth, Texas, November 23, 


1949. 


Association of College and Reference 
Libraries 
Officers of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries for the year 1949-50 
will be: 
President—Wyllis E. Wright, Librarian, 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


Executive Secretary — N. Orwin Rush, 
ACRL, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 

Treasurer—*Thomas S. Shaw, Assistant in 
Charge, Public Reference, Main Reading 
Room, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. 

Vice-President and President-Elect—*Char- 
les M. Adams, Librarian, Woman’s Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Past President—Benjamin E. Powell, Librar- 
ian, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Directors (at large )—*Mary R. Kinney, As- 
sociate Professor, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

Elizabeth Neal, Librarian, Compton 
Junior College, Compton, Calif. 

Anne M. Smith, Head, Reference Dept., 
University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B. C. 
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Bibliography on Library Buildings 


Compiled by A. Rosemary Bowers 


Reference Librarian, 


*American public library building; its plan- 
ning and design with special reference 
to its administration and service. Joseph 
L. Wheeler and Alfred M. Githens. 
Scribner, 1941 

*Architecture of the small library. Alan K. 
Laing. Lib. J 71:809-13 Je 1946 

*Are our architects letting us down. Ralph 
E. Ellsworth. Lib. J 72:1723-5 D 15 °47 

*College and university library buildings. 
Edna R. Hanley. A.L.A. 1939 

*College library building; its planning and 
equipment. James T. Gerould. Scrib- 
ner, 1932 

*Color planning for school interiors; ed by 
M. Pleason. St. Paul Dept. of education. 
Div. of business affairs. Ramaley prtg. 
co. 1948 


*Elements of the library plan. Herbert S. 
Hirshberg. A.L.A. 1930 


*Floors and floor coverings. Cornelia D. 
Plaister. A.L.A. 1939 
* Good lighting for people at work in 
reading rooms and offices. Alfred H. 
Holway and Dorothea Jameson. Har- 
vard Univ. Graduate school of business 
administration. Div. of research. 1947 
*The library building. American institute 
of architects. A.L.A. 1947 Reprinted 
from the Bulletin of the American in- 
stitute of architects July & Sep 1947 
*The library and its home; reprints of arti- 
cles and addresses. Gertrude M. Drury. 
H. W. Wilson co. 1933 
*Library buildings for library service; papers 
.. ed by Herman H. Fussler. Chicago 
Univ. Graduate library school. Library 
institute. A.L.A. 1947 


nmap 
*Titles in Library Division collection. 


State Library Division 


Modern public libraries; their planning 
and design. Edward H. Ashburner. 
Grafton, 1946 

Modular planning for college and small 
university libraries. Donald E. Bean and 
R. E. Ellsworth. State Univ. of Iowa, 
1948 

“Planning the university library building. 
John E. Burchard & others, eds. Prince- 
ton Univ. 1949 

*Pointers for public library building plan- 
ners. Russell J. Schunk. A.L.A. 1945 

*Post-war standards for public libraries. 
A.L.A. Committee on post-war planning. 
A.L.A. 1943 

*Precepts of library planning. John P. Jones. 
A.L.A. Bul 41:471-6 Dec 1 1947 


*Primer of library planning. Donald K. 
Campbell and Clinton F. Goodwin. Wil- 
son Lib Bul 20:343-59 Jan 1946 

Public library buildings; their financing, 
design, construction, equipment and op- 
eration. Dana Q. McComb. M. O. Mc- 
Comb, 1935 

*Small public library buildings; prepared 
... by John A. Lowe. A.L.A. Commit- 
tee on library architecture and building 
planning. A.L.A. 1939 

The university library; its organization, ad- 
ministration and functions. Louis R. 
Wilson and Maurice F. Tauber. Univ. 
of Chicago, 1945 

*Why lights in the library; or Comments on 
illuminating. Robert M. Stecher. Reprint 
from Bul of the Medical Library Assn 
July 1947 

*Work with children in public libraries. 
Effie L. Power. A.L.A. 1943 
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Tentative Programs 
Pre-CoNFERENCE FOR TRUSTEES AND LIBRARIANS 
(Sponsored by Minnesota Library Association; Division of Library Instruction, 
University of Minnesota; Library Division, State Department of Education.) 


Theme: Forward Through Service 
Friday, September 30, 1949 


g:00 A.M. Registration. Continuation Center, University of Minnesota 

9:30 A.M. Panel Discussion: The Public Library Inquiry 
Lucille Gottry, Co-ordinator, Glenn M. Lewis, Marie Knudson, 
Emily L. Mayne 

11:00 A.M. Sociological Trends in Minnesota. Dr. Douglas Marshall, Department 
of Sociology, University of Minnesota 

12:15 P.M. Luncheon, Junior Ballroom, Coffman Memorial Union 
Are Librarians People? Sarah Wallace, Minneapolis Public 
Library 

2:00 P.M. Visual Aids Demonstration 

2:30 P.M. Formation of Film Councils. Dr. Glen Burch, President, Film Coun- 
cil of America, Inc. 

3:30 P.M. The Extension of Library Service. Muriel Fuller, La Crosse 

(Trustees will also hold separate programs at 11:00 A.M. and 2:30 P.M.) 


Minnesota Library Association 
Annual Meeting 
Hotel Lowry, St. Paul 


September 30 and October 1 


Friday, September 30 
6:30 P.M. County Librarians’ Dinner. Woman’s City Club, St. Paul 
8:00 P.M. Open House. Children’s Room, St. Paul Public Library 


Saturday, October 1 
8:30 A.M. Registration 
9:30 A.M. General Session 
Business Meeting 
12:30 P.M. Section Luncheons and Program: 
Children’s, Young People’s and School Librarians 
Minnesota Association of Hospital and Medical Libraries 
Catalog, College and Reference Librarians; 
Panel Discussion of New Reference Books— 
Blanche Moen, David Watkins, Fritz Zeuthen, Rev. Thomas 
Shanahan, Chairman 
2:30 P.M. Sessions: 
Catalog Section 
College Section 
Reference Section 
Children’s, Young People’s and School Librarians Section 


Minnesota Association of Hospital and Medical Libraries 
Small Public Libraries 
Trustees 

7:00 P.M. General Session 


Banquet 
Address: “Iron Curtain,” Martin Hall, world traveler, educator, 


nationally-known lecturer and author 














